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strictly speaking, perform tlie functions of a priest. Tlie " sure house " is to be a 
priestly house, but this is not true of Samuel's descent. I might add that I Kgs. 
ir.. 27, declares another event to be the fulfillment of this prediction. 

In favor of the third view, which points to the time when the priesthood was 
transferred from Abiathar to Zadok as the fulfillment, I would state the following 
reasons : Then, and not till then, was Eli's house entirely deprived of the ofHce 
of high-priest. In relation to this event it is distinctly declared that this is a 
fulfillment of the prophecy (1 Kgs. ii., 27). 

Yet this interpretation seems too restricted, for the passage conveys the 
thought not of an individtlal act, but of a continued state. He is to walk before 
(Jod's anointed all the days; his is to be a sure house; to him Eli's house is 
to be in continued subordination (v. 36). 

In this connection it would be well to consider the expression " before my 
anointed." The most natural interpretation of this is that which applies it to 
the future royalty foretold by Moses (Deut. xvii., 14), and concerning which 
reference is made in Hannah's prayer (v. 10). Israel's government is to be 
changed, a theocratic kingdom is to be established, and the priesthood is to be 
brought into close though distinct relationship with the king. 

I believe, then, that the substance of this prediction is, that Eli's family is to 
be removed from the office of high-priest. In his place is to come another line of 
priests, who would be faithful to God, permanently established. This was to a 
certain extent fulfilled in Samuel who, though not really a priest, acted as media- 
tor between God and man. But it was only completely fulfilled in Zadok and the 
line of priests which descended from liim. His w^as a " sure house " enduring for 
many generations ; these priests were as a rule men who did that which was " in 
God's heart;" they "walked before the anointed" king. At that time Eli's 
" arm "—his strength— had been " cut off " (v. 31). He and his posterity " beheld 
distress of dwelling " (v. 32) when the tabernacle was despoiled of the ark and fell 
into decay. His offspring " died, men," i. e., without coming to old age (v. 33). 
The threatened sign of verse 34 was literally fulfilled. In accordance with 
verses 33 and 36, his family did not become entirely extinct, but those who were 
left were reduced to a subordinate and humiliating position. All these circum- 
stances coincide with the interpretation of the verse given above. 

We might say that the prophecy in a secondary, typical sense, applies to 
Christ who is the great high-priest after God's own heart, whose house is forever. 

S. B. Randall, 

Chicago. 



The Date of Deuteronomy. — In the February number of the Unitarian Beview, 
the leading article is by Dr. C. H. Toy, of Harvard College, upon " the date of 
Deuteronomy. A brief sketch, necessarily imperfect, of the argument will be of 
interest and profit to readers of The Student :— 

1.) The legal portion (iv., 44— xxvi., 19) is an independent law book, uncon- 
nected with that given in Exodus, Leviticus and Numbers. 

(1) This appears from the introductory words of chaps, i., iv.; since, had there 
been an extensive public legislation at Sinai, such as that given in Exodus, Levit- 
icus, and Numbers, there would have been a recognition of it ; and, further, these 
words may really imply that now for the first time since they started from Egypt, 
Moses had begun to communicate the divine instruction. 
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(2) It appears also from the general tone of the book, throughout wliich the 
law, as therein given, is represented as the only one, and as containing all that is 
necessary for the guidance of their lives. While the code contained in Exod. xxi.- 
xxm., might, indeed, have existed beforehand, and because of its size and its 
character, no reference to it be expected, it would be different in the case of a 
body of laws like the Levitical legislation. A study of the texts, iv., 1,2 ; iv., 
-5-8; VI., 6-9; vii., 12, 13; viii., 1; x., 12, 13; xi., 1, 8, and many others of a 
similar character must convince one that there is being announced, not something 
supplementary or fragmentary, but a complete law of God, sufficient for the com- 
plete prosperity of Israel for all time. Nothing is to be added or taken away. 

(3) It appears, again, from the differences between Deuteronomy and the 
other legislative portions, e. g., (a) the differences in the decalogue, as given in 
Exod. XX., and Deut. v.; (h) the difference in the tithe-systems of the two 
codes ; (c) the difference in the system of offerings laid down by the two codes ; 
(d) from XII., 12, 19 ; xiv., 27, 29 ; xxvi., 12, it is to be inferred that the Levites 
were a poor and dependent class, being classified with the widow and the father- 
less. But how could a body of persons numbering not over 200,000, who, by the 
provision made for them in the Levitical code, had thirty-five cities with land 
attached, and enjoyed one-tenth of all the income of a population of two or three 
millions, be objects of charity ? (e) a comparison of Deut. xviii., 1-8, and x., 8, 
show that according to this book, all the Levites were priests, and the distinction 
between " priests," on the one hand, who were only of the family of Aaron, and 
who alone were authorized to make sacrifices, and on the other, " Levites " who 
were employed in the menial and other non-sacrificial parts of the religious ser- 
vice, — a distinction so clearly emphasized in the Levitical code, is entirely 
unknown to the author of Deuteronomy. 

2.) The date is to be sought by a comparison between its statements and 
those of the historical and prophetical books. Linguistic evidence can only show 
that the book was not later than the fourth or earlier than the eleventh century. 

(1) The position of the book in reference to the central sanctuary points to a 
time subsequent to Hezekiah. While formerly it was lawful to carry on worship 
anywhere, it is now lawful to worship only at one place (xii., 13, 14, 17, 18 ; xiv., 
26). Once in seven years the law shall be read to the people by the priests, the 
sons of Levi. The Deuteronomist is concerned to secure unity of public worship. 
This all points to the reform instituted by Hezekiah. There is no sign that the 
local worship of Yahwe was a living question till the days of Hezekiah. No 
objection was ever raised, previous to this time, against worship at local shrines. 
Such worship was a violation of no religious law until this time. 

(2) The same result is reached if there is considered the development of 
thought in the prophets from Amos to Jeremiah. Amos inveighs sharply against 
the immoralities of the people and the local shrines at Bethel, Dan, Gilgal, and 
Beersheba. Ilosea, half a century later, speaks against the shrines, but, for the 
most part, against Baalism. Isaiah, still later, preaches against formality and 
hypocrisy, and advocates genuine devotion to Yahwe. Micah pours out his soul 
like a madman, over the crimes of his people. Seventy- five years later, Jeremiah 
exposes the folly of idolatry. At this time " the high places exist, but they are 
no longer feared : the main evil is the concentration of a developed, organized 
idolatry in Jerusalem. It is as if Deuteronomy had done its work, and the nation 
had passed on to a new religious phase, with which the Deuteronomist is not 
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acquainted." There is found in Jeremiah about that religious condition of 
things which might be expected in Judah some years after the regulations in Deut- 
eronomy had been formulated,— the same general religious ideas, the stress laid 
on the covenant and on obedience, the relatively small prominence given to the 
ritual, the same evils to be combated, the same religious standard and ideal. The 
two books seem to belong to the same period. 

(3) The portrait of the King (xvii., 14-20) is one suited to the times of Man- 
asseh and Josiah, when connection with Egypt was opposed by the prophets, 
when there was a stronger feeling against polygamy, when luxuries were multi- 
plying, and foreigners applying for citizenship. 

(4) Under Josiah (2 Kgs. xxii.), there was found by Hilkiah, the priest, a 
book, which may well be regarded as, in substance, the Book of Deuteronomy. 
The reform of Hezekiah had only been a partial one. Josiah's is fully after 
the spirit of Deuteronomy, and the book may be placed between these two 
kings. It may, indeed, be said that the book had been placed in the temple with 
the knowledge of Hilkiah and Huldah. Both prophets and priests had an inter- 
est in the centralization of the worship that Deviteronomy prescribes, since 
it would not only further the sole worship of Yahwe, but would also increase the 
importance of the Jerusalem temple and of its governing priests. The objection 
that such a procedure would be unworthy of priests and prophets seems of little 
weight, since very little is known of the character of Hilkiah and Huldah; and 
further, the production of a book in the name of Moses, and a strategem to bring 
it impressively to the King's attention would be looked on at that time with differ- 
ent eyes from ours. 

The book was therefore composed not long before the time of Josiah, and 
there may be seen in it the codification of the social, political, and religious prin- 
ciples accepted by the prophetic class at its highest point of growth. The ethical 
unsavoriness of this view need be no stumbling-block in the way. The assignment 
of the book to Moses was in accordance with the literary fashion of the day ; the 
hiding of the book in the temple and the bringing it out as an autograph of Moses 
would be only of a piece with the procedure of the prophet Jeremiah in the case 
of King Zedekiah and the princes (Jer. xxxviii.). 

This short outline, given whenever possible in the author's own language, 
will present in general the views of the Wellhausen school of critics as to the ori- 
gin and date of Deuteronomy. O. M. 



